INTRODUCTION

the erection of the other famous shrine at Kanchipiiram, the Vaikunthaperamal temple.
The last Pallava king Aparajita (A. D. 879-897) was overcome by the Cholas.
About three decades back It was believed that no Hindu metal icon could
definitely be called a Pallava image but today a number of Pallava metal images are
known to us and we may safely believe that the Pallava metal worker had started
casting bronzes by the eighth century A. D, Quite a few of Pallava metal images have
been dated on account of their style to narrow time limits. The widely known Vishapa-
harana and the Nagapattinam Bodhisattva of the Madras Museum, the Vishnu from the
Indian Museum and the Tripurantakamurti in the Sri Gautam Sarabhai collection at
Ahmedabad along with a group of Vishnu icons from Pemnthpttam and a bronze from
Srirangam are considered by some scholars to be in early Rajasimha style (C. 680-730
A. D.); a Vishnu in the Trivandram Museum and another in the Government Museum,
Madras are considered to be of late Rajasimha style (750-800 A. D. ). The exquisite
little bronze from Tiravalamgadu representing Soraaskanda and probably the only
Natesa showing the lord dancing in the Urdhvajanu pose from Kuram, both in the
Madras Government Museum along with the Nataraja in the Nallur temple and the
Vishnu image in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay are considered to be of early
Nandivarman style (800-850 A. D.). Another Vishnu image now in the Prince of
Wales Museum and one in worship in a small dilapidated temple at Edayarpakkam, an
insignificant village near Madras have all the characteristics of late Pallava stone
Sculpture and are considered to be of Aparajita period (850-900 A. D.).
The most creative period of icon production in south India, however, was
during the Chola period from the 9th to the 13th century. This small kingdom whose
founder was Vijayalaya (A. D. 850-871) was greatly enlarged by his successors who
were deeply religious and great temple builders. Rajaraja (A. D. 985-1015) who built
the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjavur (Tanjore) utilised for such religious activities the
large treasure, captured during Ms several campaigns against his contemporary kings.
The long series of inscriptions of Rajaraja from the plinth of the temple at Tanjavur
while giving us other details of his life and times also inform us of the magnificent
wealth of bronzes dedicated by him to the temple. Some of these bronzes have been
preserved upto the present day.
Rajaraja's son Rajendra (A. D. 1012-1044) is well known for his wide military
conquests. His victories over Nolambavadi, Kalinga, Vengi and other places well in
the Gangetic valley, not only brought political glory for this outstanding king but also
led to a cultural integration which manifests itself in the works of Chola sculptors.
^ Kulottunga II (A. D. 11354150) and Rajaraja II (A. D. 11764173) are the
other kings of this dynasty who are known for their religious devotion and activities of
construction. The last important Chola king from the point of view of activities in
the realm of art and architecture was Kulottunga III (A. D. 1178-1218). The glory